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Teacher Shortage Ohio 


HAROLD BOWERS 


dented expansion public education, imperative 

that take inventory our present situation, that 
can intelligently plan solution the problem facing us. 
This year have 1,116,021 children enrolled the twelve 
grades the public schools Ohio. Last year the enrollment 
was 1,082,951, gain over 30,000 this year. Next year 
additional thirty-three thousand will enter, and on, that, 
1956, our elementary-school enrollment will approx- 
imately twice what was 1946. similar increase, however, 
will not occur the secondary-school level until the early six- 
ties. This much seems clear. Within the next seven years, 
shall need educational facilities and staff approximately twice 
the present size. 

The recruitment and training adequate staff seem 
present almost impossible achievement. not only need 
more teachers; need better teachers. approach the 
first phase the problem, let look the current situation 
teacher supply and demand. the 43,921 certificated per- 
sons employed Ohio schools this year, approximately 23,500 
are elementary-school teachers, and 17,000 are secondary-school 
teachers. The remaining 3,500 are administrators, supervisors, 
pupil personnel workers, and special kindergarten teachers. 

Our annual losses Ohio approximate per cent the 
total number teachers both the elementary- and the 
secondary-school levels. Superintendents report loss 4,391 
teachers last year, and the employment 4,412 new teachers. 
these new employees, 2,165 were elementary-school teach- 
ers, and 1,819 secondary-school teachers. 

Among the states, Ohio ranks sixth the number teach- 
ers employed, and twenty-eighth the percentage teachers 
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temporary Colleges the seven states which 
have the highest standards for elementary-school certification 
are training one elementary-school teacher teaching posi- 
tions those seven states; the colleges the seven states 
having the lowest standards, the ratio 1:101 positions. 
Ohio the ratio 1:25. 

All colleges the United States trained twelve thousand 
new elementary-school teachers last year. Ohio trained 945, 
approximately one-twelfth the total. All colleges the 
United States trained thirty-four thousand new high-school 
teachers last year. Ohio trained 2,723, slightly over one- 
twelfth them. other words, Ohio employs about per 
cent the teachers the United States and trains about 
per cent the annual supply new teachers. 


June this year, 3,283 new secondary-school teachers 
and 939 elementary-school teachers will graduated from 
our Ohio colleges. this ratio the number preparation 
could reversed, our problem would much nearer solution. 

There are several reasons why the 3,283 new secondary- 
school teachers will create surplus some fields teaching. 
First, there are very few positions the secondary schools now 
filled with undertrained temporarily certified teachers. Second, 
many city high schools are now overstaffed. Third, are still 
period declining high-school enrollments, and will 
1956 before the high-school enrollment again will reach the 
1936 level. Fourth, there are many certificated secondary- 
school teachers not now teaching who may seek return 
economic conditions change. 

There are, likewise, several reasons why the elementary- 
school situation will likely become more acute. First, many 
teachers are growing old service, and may, therefore, 
expect accelerated retirement rate. Second, the increase 
elementary-school enrollment will demand more teachers. 
Third, there prospect significant increase supply. 

Assuming annual demand for two thousand new teachers 
replace losses, additional one thousand year meet the 
demand increasing enrollments, and additional one thou- 
sand year replace those temporary certificates over 
four-year period, should training the rate four 
thousand year. had previously set this figure three 
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thousand year for five years. The achievement either goal 
would, course, tremendous improvement, but quite 
likely inadequate, since these estimates are conservative. 


can done about it? First, the facts with respect 
supply and demand must placed before all students 
preparation for teaching. They must given accurate infor- 
mation concerning current salaries. The chief reason given 
many who shun elementary-school teaching favor 
secondary-school teaching the difference salary. true 
that the median salary high-school teachers $500 higher 
than the median elementary-school teachers. But also 
true that, today per cent all districts, the beginning 
elementary-school teacher with degree receives the same sal- 
ary high-school teacher with degree. The difference 
the median salaries due the fact that only per cent 
our elementary-school teachers have degrees. some teacher- 
training institutions, candidates for teaching have been informed 
these facts, but far too many schools and colleges the 
students just not know what the situation is. 

Second, there must devised reasonable but adequate 
retraining program for utilizing the surplus secondary-school 
teachers help relieve the shortage elementary-school 
teachers. Such program should agreed upon quickly 
possible, that plans for offering part the coming 
summer session can made immediately. 

Third, there must intensified recruitment program 
developed our public schools. Response pleas for recruit- 
ment Ohio the past five years has been enthusiastic some 
quarters but indifferent others. am, however, convinced 
that every school the state would what being done 
approximately fifty, our problem could solved four years. 

Since teacher preparation, like any other education, life- 
time process, the earlier started the better. the 
responsibility the public school provide the opportunity 
for every child, through carefully planned experiences, find 
out what teaching like, and whether possesses the physical, 
mental, and emotional qualifications requisite for success. so, 
then becomes the responsibility the school acquaint him 
with opportunities teaching, assist him the selection 
college, and, need be, the procurement scholarship. 
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There nothing new radical this proposal. Creative 
teachers the past unconsciously recruited for their profession. 
Today, unconscious recruiting does not suffice. teaching 
compete with other professions and vocations, are coun- 
teract the effects publicity which presents only its deplorable 
side, are combat the attitude many who are the 
profession result poor guidance and selection and who 
never had genuine interest teaching, organized recruit- 
ment program, consistent with sound guidance principles, 
imperative. 

part their pre-college education, future teachers 
should undoubtedly have experience assisting pupils the 
lower grades, serving principals’ offices and libraries, 
assisting laboratories, arranging assembly programs, doing 
occasional substitute teaching, organizing and directing plays 
and games for small children while their parents attend the 
meetings the Parent-Teacher Association and other school 
programs, studying the lives great teachers, examining 
opportunities teaching, visiting teachers’ colleges, ushering 
teachers’ conventions, enumerate only few activities. 

Too many administrators expect miracles the teachers’ 
colleges. inferior candidates for teaching are allowed drift 
into teacher education simply for want strong desire 
follow some other profession, certainly the college cannot 
expected turn out superior teachers. must accept the fact 
that teacher education does not begin with matriculation 
teachers’ college nor end with the conferring the degree. 
Neither confined the boundaries teachers’ college 
campus. The responsibility for recruitment and selection must 
shared all levels the profession. 


OMING now the second phase the problem, How can 
improve the quality Faced with ade- 
quate supply, or, some fields, surplus, secondary-school 
teachers, must, first, exercise greater selection recruit- 
ment, during preparation for teaching, and employment. 
attempt maintain balance between supply and demand, 
more consistent with the democratic process utilize the 
techniques selection and guidance than prescribe arbitrary 
quotas for admission. 
Since are concerned primarily with the elementary- 
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school teacher, how can improve the quality those 
service, those preparation, and those who are recruited? 

have employed, the present, over three thousand 
full-time elementary-school teachers, with median prepara- 
tion semester-hours and median months experi- 
ence. What attempt shall made upgrade them service, 
that they will qualify for standard certificates? Arbitrarily 
require additional training for the re-certification these 
teachers will undoubtedly only make the shortage more acute. 
The upgrading teachers can best handled each admin- 
istrator individual basis encourages those who should 
retained service work toward requirements for standard 
certificates and, the first opportunity, replaces the weaker 
ones with those who have better qualifications. 

For those preparation, there are present five provis- 
ions for certification: the cadet program, the three-year cur- 
riculum, the degree program, the dual-certification program, 
and the retraining provision for secondary-school teachers. 
Three these provisions are emergency measures and will 
discontinued soon the supply justifies it. should retain 
permanent provisions, the degree curriculum elementary 
education and the four-year curriculum leading dual 
certification. 

Although still experimental stage, believe the 
dual-certification program offers the best opportunity staff 
our elementary schools with degree-holding teachers. Since 
includes all the components the elementary-school curric- 
ulum, apologies defense need made for far 
elementary-school teachers are concerned. does have possible 
weaknesses preparation for secondary-school teaching, but 
these can largely avoided through proper guidance. 

This curriculum has other obvious advantages. raises the 
prestige the elementary-school teacher. breaks down the 
idea specialization areas and subjects the undergraduate 
level—this seems developing trend. causes think 
terms teacher education, rather than terms training 
for specialization. also greatly facilitates employment and 
placement. Finally, acquaints the teacher with principles 
growth and learning which apply all age- and grade-levels. 
short, the only emergency-born program that are 
willing defend and continue permanent procedure. 
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believe that through this medium can recruit and train 
sufficient number prospective teachers enable dis- 
pense with the other programs early date, possibly not 
more than two years hence. 


the National Commission Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards advocating five-year pre- 
service pattern training for all teachers, the writer suggest- 
ing Minimum, seven-year pattern, which includes least 
two years pre-college experience the public schools, aimed 
the selective recruitment better quality students; four 
years undergraduate preparation rather broad fields, lead- 
ing certification both the elementary- and secondary-school 
levels; and added year graduate study, which the 
teacher specializes that field which experience, rather than 
preconceived notion unwise advice, has convinced him the 
field which most interested and for which best 
fitted. 

Experience over the past twelve years has convinced the 
writer that set standards, policies, rules and regulations 
can enforced with any degree uniformity unless they 
have been co-operatively developed and generally accepted. 
The responsibility for the development and enforcement 
acceptable standards for teaching must shared all. 

The job before us, the children are here educated. 
The quality the education they feceive will depend largely 
upon the program which developed the responsible leaders. 
The task large. the development any program aimed 
improving the supply and quality elementary-school teach- 
ers, prejudices and selfish interests must set aside guar- 
antee our children professionally prepared and well-qualified 
teachers, and program appropriate their needs must 
co-operatively developed. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 
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The Evaluation 
English Placement Test 


FRANK FLETCHER, JR., ann WILLIAM HILDRETH 


most effective teaching Freshman English com- 


position best accomplished when students are assigned 
the course the basis ability and achievement. 
Entering Freshmen Ohio State University, since 1933, have 
been placed courses English composition three levels 
the basis the results English placement test admin- 
istered all entering students during Orientation Week. The 
Ohio State University English Placement Test was constructed 
members the English Department and has been revised 
from time time. divided into six parts. The first five 
parts may machine scored, while Part must hand 
scored. brief description each part given here: 
Part Spelling— 
list words given. The student indicates whether the spelling 
each word “right” “wrong.” points per item) 
Part II. Punctuation— 
Twenty-five sentences are presented. Each sentence rated according 
one the following five judgments: (1) too much punctuation, 
(2) too little punctuation, (3) wrong kind marks, (4) misplaced 
marks, and (5) correct punctuation. (Score—1 point per item) 
Part III. Usage— 
This section contains items, each consisting four sentences. The 
one sentence each group which contains questionable usage 
indicated the student. points per item) 
Part IV. Vocabulary— 
Each the items this section includes short phrase, one word 
which underlined. From five words presented possible answers for 
each item, the student selects the synonym for the underlined word. 
(Score—1 point per item) 
Part Grammar— 
paragraph broken down into phrases with certain words under- 
lined. The student selects from list grammatical terms the one 
that applies each underlined word phrase. point per 
item) 
Part VI. Sentence Revision— 
Each items consists sentence revised according specific 
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directions. revisions are made writing the changes. (Score— 
points per item) 


were few 
There apparently the men waiting for me. 
was one 


With continued use this test, was desirable evaluate its 
effectiveness for placement purposes, and consider the fea- 
sibility shortening and simplifying scoring procedures. 


thirty-five hundred entering Freshmen 
took the English Placement Test September, 1947, 
during Orientation Week. the basis these test results, the 
students were divided into three groups. Those whose scores 
were the lowest per cent were assigned English 400, 
Review the Elements Composition, which designed for 
students not adequately prepared take the usual freshman 
course. The students whose scores were the highest per 
cent were assigned more advanced English courses. The 
remaining per cent the students were assigned English 
401, English Composition, which the usual freshman course. 

The study herewith reported was designed investigate 
the relationship existing between the test scores and the success 
course work achieved the students enrolled English 400 
and English These courses are divided into small sections 
about students each, with one instructor teaching three 
four sections. The list instructors was studied, and was 
determined which sections were taught the most experienced 
instructors. The students enrolled these sections constituted 
the group studied. 

Since the relationship the scores the English Place- 
ment Test and course success the scores the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination was interest, was necessary 
ensure that all students included the study had taken Form 
the Psychological Examination—the form given during 
Orientation Week, 1947. Many students had taken Form 
high school, and, result, they could not included 


study was joint project the Occupational Opportunities Service and the 
Department English Ohio State University. The writers wish give credit Frank 
Cassens for extensive work this study. 

The reader’s attention invited similar recent study conducted the College 
Entrance Examination Board: Huddleston, Edith “Recent Studies the English 
Composition Test,” College Board (Spring, 1948), 45, 
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the experimental groups. Students whose records were incom- 
plete were also eliminated from the study. The final group 
numbered 460 students, 203 whom were enrolled Eng- 
lish 400, and 257 English 

considerable number veterans was included the 
group studied, although the exact proportion was not deter- 
mined. may assumed that the majority students twenty 
years age and older the time entering the University 
were veterans. The English 400 group included 48.3 per cent 
students twenty years age older, while only 26.1 per 
cent the students enrolled English 401 were this age 
group. Since membership these groups was determined 
the basis test scores, the percentages show that the older stu- 
dents tended make lower scores the English test. 


selection the groups studied was completed 
shortly before the end the Fall Quarter, 1947. Plans 
were then made obtain the criterion data for success the 
courses. Although the course marks would available one 
criterion, was decided that ratings instructors would 
obtained additional standard judgment. result, 
during the last few days the Fall Quarter each instructor 
participating the study was asked rate all his students 
who had been selected for the study. This rating procedure 
was carried out prior the assigning course marks. 

Three members the Occupational Opportunities Staff, 
trained the rating procedure, personally obtained the ratings 
from the instructors under standardized conditions. The name 
each student was recorded card which was used the 
instructor for recording the first three ratings which gave 
the student. The member the Occupational Opportunities 
Staff, who called the experimenter the directions given 
here, had the names the instructor’s students rating sheet 
which too recorded each the instructor’s ratings. 

The following instructions were observed throughout the 
rating procedure for each class section: 


The instructor will sit facing the experimenter possible. The 
descriptions five rating categories are given the instructor. will 
read them before beginning the rating. After the instructor has read 
all five cards, the experimenter will say: 

“Do you understand the differences the five categories?” 
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“Do you have any questions?” (If does, the experimenter will then cagily 
by-pass any specifics. the instructor makes his remarks, comments, and 
criticisms, smile nicely, then ignore them with 

“Notice that you are try rate your students the basis English 
achievement you have observed it.” (“If possible, you are not consider 
any other factors such personality, sincerity, conscientiousness, and 
“In the first part the rating, you are consider each your students 
and put [his card] the proper category.” 

Instructor’s Rating 

The five descriptive titles just referred are follows: 

Description 

The student has extremely high command the mechanics, tools, and 
skills the English language. practically never misspells word. 
follows all the rules grammar. avoids slang, well-worn clichés, illit- 
erate expressions. organizes his writing very well; forms well-constructed 
sentences and paragraphs. His writing displays originality, fluency, and 
coherence thought and expression. 

Description 

The student has excellent command the mechanics, tools, and skills 
the English language. very seldom misspells word violates rule 
grammar. displays excellent ability for planning and organizing his work. 
writes fluently and coherently. His writing, while mechanically perfect, 
relatively low originality and interest. 

Description 

The student has satisfactory knowledge the mechanics, tools, and skills 
the English language. occasionally misspells word makes error 
grammar. His writing presents logical approach but shows limited fluency. 
has only fair ability for organizing idea, sentence, paragraph. 
expressing himself, his wording heavy and lacking originality. 

Description 

The student has only fair knowledge the mechanics, tools, and skills 
the English language. Misspellings and grammatical errors occur periodically 
his writing. His themes are built around single topic but they are not 
presented with logical organization. has very little fluency expression 
and tends repeat ideas the same paragraph. displays very poor ability 
for organizing his ideas, sentences, paragraphs. 

Description 

The student has very poor command the mechanics, tools, and skills 
the English language. misspells frequently and makes frequent errors 
grammar without recognizing error even when told about it. His writ- 
ings never display any appreciable degree organization. not able 
formulate idea and follow throughout theme. His work lacks fluency 
and coherence. usually takes one two relatively unconnected ideas and 
repeats them several times but not able develop anything new. 


After the instructor has classified the student, the experimenter records 
the student’s name, the category which assigned the instructor. 
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Instructor’s Rating 

Then the experimenter says: 

Considering the students you have them these categories, place their cards 
groups such way that per cent the students will Group 


(the best group), per cent Group II, per cent Group III, 
per cent Group IV, per cent Group (the poorest group). 


After the instructor does this, these ratings will recorded the 
experimenter his sheet. 

Instructor’s Rating 

‘Then the experimenter says: 

Now you will take the students’ cards from each pile and arrange them rank 


order their ability that the card the best person each group will 
the top the pile and that the poorest will the bottom. 


After the instructor does this, these ratings will recorded the 
experimenter. 

Instructor’s 

The experimenter will then arrange the names the students pairs 
that individuals receiving adjacent close ranks Instructor’s 
Rating III may compared with each other. The experimenter will 
then read the pairs names the instructor, who will indicate the 
member the pair who should receive the higher rating. The 
experimenter says: 

Now will call out the names various pairs students. You are tell 
which these students has the higher level achievement according the 
descriptions have given you. 

The experimenter records these ratings his sheet. 


Ratings and were treated statistically according the 
five groupings defined. The rank orders Ratings III and 
were normalized for statistical treatment, accordance with 
Guilford’s adaptation Hull’s table for transmuting percent- 
age positions into scale values linear scale points.’ 
should noted that ratings were not all independent each 
other. Instead, the total procedure might considered four 
steps taken toward securing the final, most refined ratings. 

Furthermore, the ratings obtained were not independent 
the course marks, since the marks were assigned the instruc- 
tor few days after made the ratings. probable that this 
rating procedure improved the validity the marks assigned. 
Several instructors said that the rating procedure was aid 
them assigning more nearly accurate marks. 


Guilford, Psychometric Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1936. pp. 
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THE analysis the results involving criterion data (in- 
structors’ ratings and class marks), the two groups—the 
English 400 and the English 401—were treated separately. 
This procedure was necessary since the criterion data for the 
two groups were independent each other: instructor taught 
both courses. 

first step the analysis, each variable was correlated 
with every other variable, including the test data and the 
criterion data. general, the correlation coefficients for the 
English 400 group were too low significant importance, 
except those coefficients between course marks and the instruc- 
tors’ ratings. Such results are not surprising, however, when 
the characteristics the group are understood. All individuals 
the English 400 group had scores the English Placement 
Test between the and 15th percentiles. This very restricted 
range obviously would result low correlation coefficients. 
Since the relationship between the English Placement Test and 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination high, will 
pointed out, the range O.S.P.E. scores for this group was 
also restricted, per cent the group having scores below the 
31st percentile. 

The correlation coefficients for the students the English 
401 group are presented Table They are generally appre- 
ciably higher than those the students enrolled the English 
400 group, would expected with the less restricted ranges 
the variable. The English 401 group, however, was likewise 
restricted some extent. The English placement scores ranged 
between the 15th and 85th percentiles, except for four indi- 
viduals with scores between the 86th and goth percentiles. 


ORDER obtain better picture the interrelationships 
the tests, the groups, English 400 and 401, were com- 
bined. The resulting intercorrelation matrix presented 
Table II. Since the marks and instructors’ ratings were com- 
pletely independent for the two groups, was not possible 
include these variables the study the combined groups. 
Even with the combined groups the range was still somewhat 
restricted, since students with scores the English Placement 
Test above the 85th percentile were not included. Inclusion 
these students presumably would have raised the general level 
the correlation coefficients slightly higher. 
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not feasible discuss the correlation coefficients 
Tables and individually, but two salient points deserve 
special mention. First, the correlation the total score the 
English Placement Test with the O.S.P.E. total score .75 
for the combined groups (see Table which increase 
.10 over the comparable coefficients for the English 
group (see Table 1). Inclusion the top per cent the 
scores the English Placement Test would presumably in- 
crease this even more. Second, Table the degree 
correlation the total score the English Placement Test 
with the English course marks (.48) about the same those 
with Types III and the instructors’ ratings (.47 and .46, 
respectively), but higher than those with Types and 
the instructors’ ratings (.33 and .34, respectively). Similar 
results are found when the total scores the Ohio State Psy- 


chological Examination are correlated with the course marks 
and instructors’ ratings. 


TABLE 


400 AND 401 Groups 


Total Score 


(8) 

II. and IV. Punctuation 


Parts and were combined into single scores and are designated this 


paper 
Part scores. 


DETERMINE the maximal effectiveness the English 
Placement Test terms its parts, multiple correlations 
were computed for the parts the English Placement Test and 
criteria means the Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection 
Since the English 400 groups had such restricted 


H., Shartle, L., al. Occupational Counseling Techniques. New 
York: American Book Company, 1940. Appendix 
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ranges test scores, this analysis was completed only the 
English 401 group. Table III shows the results the analysis 
for parts the English Placement Test with Instructor’s 
Rating the criterion. Part (Punctuation) was the first 
selection. Parts (Spelling), (Sentence Revision), and 
(Grammar) increased the multiple correlation that order 


TABLE 


Ratinc THE CRITERION 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


Step Part English Test 


Revision 

TABLE 


Multiple 

Step Part English Test Correlation 

Coefficient 
I—Spelling 


Results the analysis scores the parts the English 
Placement Test, using the English course marks the criterion, 
are presented Table 1V. The results shown this table are 
similar those Table except that the coefficients are 
consistently about higher Table IV. 

One additional step the analysis was taken determine 
the effect the multiple correlation coefficient eliminating 
Part the English Placement Test. These results are pre- 
sented Table The effect what might expected. Parts 
(Punctuation), (Spelling), and (Grammar) give max- 
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imal multiple correlation coefficient .532, approximately 
less than with Part (Sentence Revision) included. This 
analysis was prompted the fact that Part (Sentence Re- 
vision) the English Placement Test very complicated and 
time-consuming, both administration and scoring. men- 


tioned before, this was the only part not adaptable machine- 
scoring procedures. 


TABLE 


Mark CRITERION, WITH 
Part 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


Part English Test 


primary aim this study was evaluate the Ohio 

State University English Placement Test under actual 
conditions use order estimate its effectiveness and 
determine the most profitable plan for revising the test. Since 
division groups already made the basis arbitrary 
cutting scores, there apparent method obtaining the true 
maximal validity the test for course-placement purposes. 
would necessary have all students take the same course 
obtain such analysis. Even then, the necessity dividing 
courses into small sections with many instructors would cause 
significant amount error the criterion data. 

the basis the present data with the English 401 group, 
however, seems safe conclude that the English Placement 
Test satisfactory type test for English-placement pur- 
poses. The correlation coefficient the English Placement 
Test with the present arbitrary method computing the total 
score and the English course marks was .48 (see Table I1), 
while the multiple correlation coefficient with the same criterion 
was Taking the restricted range into account, the test seems 
have reasonable degree validity. 


The high degree relationship between scores the Eng- 


Step 
(1) (2) 
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lish Placement Test and the Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination (.75 with the total group) raises issue whether 
the administration both tests essential. From the technical 
standpoint, the O.S.P.E. could probably used alone for 
course-placement purposes. Assignment freshman students 
English courses the basis O.S.P.E. scores would prob- 
ably prove satisfactory assignment the use the 
English Placement Test. The most accurate method place- 
ment would probably one arrived the basis combi- 
nation the two tests. Although multiple correlation has 
not been computed for the two tests this study, the combina- 
tion would probably render multiple correlation coefficient 
which would higher than for either test individually, 
although this increase, any, would undoubtedly small, 
owing the high intercorrelation between the two tests. 


HERE are some practical aspects this problem, apart 

from the technical findings, which must seriously con- 
sidered determining the best testing procedure. the 
point view the general public, the English Placement Test 
achievement test, while the O.S.P.E. intelligence test. 
students were placed English courses the basis the 
Psychological Examination, they would probably give English 
400 some deprecatory title such “the moron course.” Such 
situation would likely result low morale the students 
enrolled and poor attitude toward the course. the other 
hand, selection students for course assignment the basis 
the English Placement Test puts emphasis achievement. 
Since there generally much less stigma associated with lack 
achievement than lack ability, selection the latter basis 
would make for better attitude the part the student. 
Although the English Placement Test and the 
intercorrelate highly, they not measure exactly the same 
thing. Approximately per cent the students with scores 
below the 15th percentile the English Placement Test had 
O.S.P.E. scores above the 30th percentile, and three students 
had scores above the percentile. Presumably, most these 
students had the ability master English composition, but their 
achievement had been retarded for one reason another. 
Hence, this group should profit the English 400 course. 


[Continued page 
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Reading Many Pre-Primers 


JOSEPHINE MACLATCHY 
first-grade teachers 1944-45 studied the 


reading problems presented their own pupils 

yearlong workshop. The basic assumption guiding the 
study was that children learn read most effectively 
reading. 

first check this assumption the teachers January 
gave test their own devising which resembled the Lee- 
Clark Primer Test. The teachers’ test had three parts— 
Following Directions, Finding Words, and Naming Pictures. 
All the children had read least six pre-primers, although 
the best and average reading groups each classroom had read 
several others. These pre-primers had been read order 
determined the overlapping the vocabularies. 

The teachers spent two class periods preparing the test. 
They found that the combined vocabularies the six pre- 
primers numbered words. During the first period the 
words used the test were selected. The criterion 
familiarity was roughly measured the number pre-primers 
which each word was used. The hardest words definition 
were the least familiar—those used only one the pre- 
primers. The words chosen for the test were distributed 
according use the pre-primers follows: 


Number Number 
Pre-primers Words 


The words were roughly classified the teachers into three 
groups those which could most effectively used each 
the subtests. For example, the words chosen for Naming 
Pictures were baby, mother, boat, store, jump, airplane, play, 
father, and run—words which could matched with pictures. 

Five words, make, here, the, on, and it, were used several 
times the subtest, Following Directions, because they were 
the only words the children knew which could used that 
context. For example, Item this test, under the pictures 
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cat, calf, duck, and turkey, were the sentences: 


Find the calf. 
Make it. 


The five words mentioned were counted only once the test, 
however. 

the subtest, Finding Words, the child’s task was 
identify group three words word pronounced the 
teacher. For example, Item this subtest, which com- 
prised the three words 


house said she 


the child was identify said, the word mentioned his 
teacher. Eleven the words this subtest were among 
the words the test. The remaining were among the 
words not included it. Using only words found the 
pre-primers avoided the possibility child selecting 
word which looked familiar, although could not remember 
what was, from group words two which were strange 
him. 

The perfect score the test was 50. Thirty-seven the 
children made this score. The children’s record follows: 


Score Number 
the Test Children 


Only three children had scores below 41—one made 33; one, 
21; and one, The last child had the 
Stanford-Binet and was repeating the grade. 

The assumption underlying this experiment test-making 
was that word met several books likely was more familiar 
than word met one likes, are one-book 
words; with, find, brown are two-book words. true that 
the test did not show the limits these children’s knowledge 
the words—unless infer that perhaps, since they 
recognized these 50, they might also have known most the 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Clearinghouse for Child-Life Research 


CLEARINGHOUSE for research child life has recently 
established the Children’s Bureau the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. has been set response 
numerous requests research workers 
organizations, means promoting collaboration and inter- 
change information the various fields related the life 
children. The clearinghouse grew out series confer- 
ences which representatives many areas child-life 
research and members the staff the Bureau participated. 
The clearinghouse will canvass investigators various 
fields for reports studies progress, including collections 
unpublished data. bulletin will issued this year inform 
workers about current research, and information will 
supplied research workers request. 

The clearinghouse will not attempt summarize indi- 
cate the conclusions research projects, but will furnish 
tions. Many researchers will asked prepare their own 
descriptive statements report forms. Results conclusions 
will not included except they may desired the 
investigator himself. Thus the new agency will function 
clearinghouse rather literal sense the word. 

This exceedingly good news, not only for research 
workers but for parents, teachers, welfare workers, church 
workers, Scout leaders, and all others who work with children. 
not want “scientific holiday” this field any more 
than physical science technology. But practically 
all fields need redouble our efforts make available, 
and utilize the results of, research. This particularly true 
the field child life. This field complex that any one 
study can deal with only small part it. Research workers 
are necessarily highly specialized. But the child unit—an 
organism. His life not divided into areas the work 
investigators. Any experience has affects his whole life. 
Hence the grave danger involved drawing conclusions based 
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READINGS 
Books Read 


James Education for Musical Growth. New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1948. 342 pp. 

Music education has been the center continual struggle between two 
opposing schools teaching: the one, holding that the teacher drill- 
master, hearer lessons; the other, that exponent revealer 
musical beauty. 

Mr. Mursell treats these psychological ideas words anyone can 
comprehend and backs his premises with psychological studies. 
revealer music, one must forsake mechanistic organization teaching, since 
approach, then the developmental approach and not the mechanistic approach 
fills the bill. 

The whole book describes how one uses the developmental (growth) 
approach teaching many phases music. This the real problem 
music teaching today. 

Best all, the author makes feel that this developmental approach 
not such difficult method have supposed. Every music teacher should 
find food for thought this book. 


LEEDER 


Panton, Modern Teaching Practice and New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1945. pp. 

pocket-sized volume written for beginning teachers, particularly for 
teachers beginning their work England, this book reflects the results 
many years thoughtful teaching. Mr. Panton eschews the old idea 
education typified the famous statement Addison, sculpture 
the block marble, education the human soul” (page 22), and explains 
that modern teaching stresses “the pupil’s own contribution the learning 
process, and seeks obtain his co-operation and active participation the 
work hand” (page 24). The writer’s conception the curriculum 
“modern teaching” evidenced his quotation from the definition the 
Consultative Committee the (National) Board Education: “The cur- 
riculum thought terms activity and experience rather than 

The author takes eclectic position the book whole. For example, 
his explanation the relationship body and mind (in Chapter II) the 
Gestalt approach, while his discussion the development muscular skill 
(in Chapter VI) reflects the influence the Connectionist theories. This 
apparent contradiction not surprising, for reflects the dilemma common 
many teachers, and psychologists well, since there yet more theory than 
knowledge the nature learning. Such difficulties not disturb the 
author unduly for reason which may contained his statement concern- 
ing methods teaching: typically English solution effect com- 
promise teaching organisation, obtain, within the limits the 
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school organisation, many possible the advantages which are claimed 
for collective class teaching, individual work methods and group activities” 
(page 224). 

One the enjoyable features the book its dry English humor, 
typified such comments as: 

With the decay the stress upon the informational aspects education which 
have referred, one finds with less frequency the one-time common tendency con- 
sider the art teaching that filling pupils with knowledge just one might fill 
bottles from running tap. practice this did not ever work out quite our figure 
suggests, for the bottles had way popping their corks their own mouths, 
speak, while they took bit rest, and they also seemed take perverse delight 
developing leaks lower down (page 24). 

Student teachers well beginning teachers should find this book worth- 
while collateral reading. Experienced teachers will find interesting 
reflection current educational thought England. 


Lowry 


Fundamental Education. New York: Macmillan Company, 1947. 
pp. 

This book, significantly bearing the subtitle Common Ground for All 
Peoples, the report special committee the preparatory commission 
Unesco. world which more than half the adults cannot read and 
write, Unesco’s work fundamental education will one its most im- 
portant jobs. The expansion fundamental education throughout the world 
can make important contribution creative and lasting peace. The 
constitution Unesco, for example, points out that “ignorance each 
other’s ways and lives has been common cause, throughout the history 
mankind, that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken into war.” 
This report deals with such questions these: Who educated and 
how much are they taught? Since literacy alone not enough, what 
shall the content fundamental education be? How can alphabets and 
language itself simplified for large-group instruction? How can illiterates 
motivated learn? 

Chapter note examples fundamental education Colombia, 
Honduras, French West Africa, China, India, the U.S.S.R. 

Chapter III sets general considerations for fundamental education. 
defined “basic education, the education the mass the people. 
opposed any system teaching founded upon the existence priv- 
ileged minorities, religious social castes, upon the desire build 
scholar class having monopoly knowledge” (pages 145, 146). 

Chapter discusses policies and methods, defines the scope and content 
fundamental education, discusses the state and voluntary agencies, 
the problem language, the provision reading material, mass communi- 
cation, and the problem incentives. 

Chapter outlines suggested lines action including documentation, 
regional conferences, the recruitment and preparation personnel, and the 
financing fundamental education. 


Epcar 
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Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1947. pp. 

This very competent piece work one who knows both the 
fields education and philosophy. The treatment the subject com- 
prehensive, and the points raised are essential. The mind the author 
mature, and her acquaintance with the problems and the literature both 
aspects her subject very extensive. satisfaction read the state- 
ments one who deeply concerned not only with the practical problems 
education but also with the question the meaning educational effort 
one who reflects upon it. 

The author has great hope that improvement the work the teacher 
will contribute much the intelligent co-operation men society. The 
book effort enlighten prospective teachers help them make 
this contribution. The author has rested chiefly upon the thoughts Plato, 
Aristotle, and Kant for the attainment helpful perspective, although she 
has tried profit the contributions made from many standpoints. She has 
kept mind three questions especially, regarding the nature education, 
its consequent aims, and necessary techniques. The answers these questions 
she has rooted the psychology human nature and the possibility fullest 
self-realization. book has been tested several years’ use manuscript 
form with revisions resulting from this experimental use. 

working over the field, the author has dealt with the basic topics con- 
sidered both ethics and education: the chief end man, the components 
the good life, morality, freedom, and democracy. The more comprehensive 
interests man the universe which lives and the nature knowledge 
have not been overlooked. Against the background thus prepared, she has dis- 
cussed points more special interest the teacher: the development in- 
telligence, creative imagination, and character. 

useful glossary philosophical terms included; and bibliography 
works fiction which involve philosophical problems adds the con- 
creteness appeal that the book will have. 

excellent work, which should the shelves all teachers. 

ALBERT 


through the Use Current Materials (Prepared Lucien Kinney and 
Reginald Bell). Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
School Education, 1947. pp. 

This report briefly summarizes eighteen-month study classroom 
materials and instruction the areas English, science, and social studies. 
The Division Secondary Education the California State Department 
Education collaborating with the Stanford University School Education 
fostered the study outgrowth summer workshop experience for 
teachers. Thirty-six teachers participated, representing sixteen California 
schools selected give wide variety localities, economic backgrounds, and 
intelligence levels. Their problem was determine the value current 
materials classroom work and co-operatively improve and evaluate 
methods classroom teaching when departure from textbook instruction 
was undertaken. 
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Accounts are cited the use current materials classroom activities. 
Bulletin boards, classroom recordings, sociodrama, class discussions, and pupil 
panels are briefly discussed effective ways learning. ‘The evaluation the 
project points out the difficulties encountered developing methods 
instruction and lists specific values discovered this type learning for the 
student, teacher, and community. The program seems transform, slowly 
but naturally, teacher-dominated situation pupil-leadership situation, 
where democratic processes determining problems, collecting information, 
and drawing conclusions become co-operative venture for all. 

The report testimonial which should help convince the reader, 
has the participants the study, that in-service training for teachers 
vital part our educational program today. Through co-operative, in-service 
work these teachers were able enrich the curriculum and raise the level 
instruction without sacrificing the skills formerly achieved through rigid text- 
book instruction. The fact that the program ongoing one proof that 
teachers other communities might well have courage work together 
similar projects. More detailed records the project are available 


Stanford University School Education. 
Kay 


AssOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT. Large Was Our Bounty: Natural Resources and 
the Schools. Washington, C.: Department Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, National Education Association, 1948. 216 pp. (1948 
Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development the 
National Education Association). 

Teaching Conservation: Guide Natural Resources 
Education. Washington, C.: American Forestry Association, 1948. 
144 

Each these books useful exposition the problems teaching 
conservation the elementary and secondary schools. Neither purports 
compendium information concerning conservation, but each presents 
exposition the meaning conservation the basis for discussion 
its teaching. 

The Yearbook was prepared committee which McGlothlin 
was chairman. After showing how and why the general public and the school 
have become concerned about conservation, proposes thirteen general prin- 
ciples resource-use that should guide educational efforts. The principles 
range from the classification resources with respect exhaustibility and 
renewability, through the principle the interdependence the different 
parts the natural environment, that modifiability culture. The 
authors wisely preface their discussion these principles with this caution: 
definition principles resource-use can wholly satisfactory Every new fact 
discovered about the way resources act and about the extent resources available may 
sufficiently important change the principles they are defined any one time. And the 
relative significance each principle may vary from moment moment (page 46). 

The next chapter discusses what schools the United States are now 
doing teach conservation terms these principles. attempt was made 
discover all school activities resource-use education but, with the help 
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many different persons, examples were collected from various sections the 
country. number these are presented suggestions for other schools. 
These examples indicate that, while good many schools are working the 
job resource-use education, few, any, are doing satisfactory job. 

general, schools seem have directed activity resources providing informa- 
tion specific resources one sort another, rather than toward understanding the 
balance the natural environment the many controlling interrelationships under 
which the environment operates (page 70). 

The final chapter entitled May Move Ahead?” suggests 
“bases for advance,” the encouragement closer relationships among 
educational, research, and activity groups; the preparation materials dealing 
with local needs; teacher education; and leadership the part the teacher. 
Important sources aid for teachers are listed. 

Beard’s discussion the and scope excellent. 
finds much misunderstanding the meaning the term and believes that 
“some place between the narrow ‘saving paper towels’ and the broad, even 
vague, ideas that anything and everything may taught conservation one 
should find some tangible concepts broad enough developed and concrete 
enough taught” (page 20). His discussion these principles and the 
chapter “What Principles Shall Guide Us?” the Yearbook supplement 
each other admirably. 

Chapters deal with the teaching conservation. The scope can 
best indicated the titles the chapters: Fitting Conservation into the 
School Subjects; Adapting the Teaching Student Groups; Relating Con- 
servation Subjects; Conservation Education and the Modern Cur- 
riculum; Approaches and Field Work; Selecting Student Activities 
Conservation; and Measuring Effectiveness Teaching Conservation. 

Each these chapters provides thoughtful and helpful discussion its 
topic. The penultimate chapter, for example, includes discussion the 
value for conservation such student activities building birdhouses, feeding 
birds, identifying trees, planting trees, gardening, studying wild flowers, 
killing predators, making rock garden, writing theme conservation, and 
making chart food chains; list conservation activities that can used 
such commonly taught units shelter, food, clothing, fuel, communication, 
water, lumbering, recreation, Indians, the Pilgrims, the circus and the zoo, 
stories heroes, living other lands, and our industries; and suggestions for 
evaluating and selecting activities. 

Each chapter the book followed list proposed activities for 
teacher-readers. There are lists public and private agencies that can help 
the teacher, and excellent bibliography. 

Both these volumes can highly recommended. 


Krasno, Hecxy. Guide Children’s Records. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1948. 195 pp. 

The great increase the number available recordings for children 
makes handbook this field necessity. Ordinarily takes many hours 
listening select even brief list records suitable for given child. 

The authors are quite familiar with the field recording and children’s 
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musical programs. The senior author, Mr. Eisenberg, research psychologist 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System, and Miss Krasno has been narrator 
many children’s records. The point view expressed the book 
keeping with known facts about the development children’s interests and 
understandings. 

The book divided into two major parts: Growing with Records, 
and List Children’s Records. Part lists records under the following 
categories: For Toddlers (2-3), For Children Four Six, For Children Six 
Nine, For Children Nine Twelve, For Children Twelve Fifteen. 

The reviewer has been looking for this type book for years and 
glad that public demand has finally made possible the publication such 
The record lists are briefly and critically annotated. There also 


index titles containing about 400 entries. 


Developing Your Child’s New York: 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1947. 234 pp. 

was disappointing open this little book, with its challenging title, 
and find that just another the usual run “books for parents” with 
chapters eating habits, toilet training, thumb-sucking, and on—this one 
even includes information how burp the baby. 

While the advice given Dr. McHugh seems, itself, reasonably sound, 
the negative approach uses tends make that advice more frightening than 
enlightening. addition the fright developed this propaganda,” 
the nature the presentation some the material might well add 
element confusion, especially for the psychologically naive mother, for whom 
this book written. 

The purpose the book may well intentioned, but the net result 
the constant harping upon the fact that the mother’s every move influencing 
her child’s personality seems likely defeat itself making conscientious 
mother overly fearful and artificial. 

This reviewer much more favor the sort approach used Dr. 
Spock his excellent book, Baby and Child Care, exemplified such 
headings yourself. You know more than you think you do,” and 
“Enjoy your baby.” 


James BENJAMINS 


Doctors Today and Tomorrow. New York: Co- 
operative League the U.S.A., 1947. pp. 

This book deals with the subject satisfactory medical care for the 
American people—a matter which certainly deserves repeated, thoughtful 
discussion. Emphasis and endorsement are given co-operative medicine, the 
chief features which are group medical practice, periodic payment dues, 
highly developed program preventive medicine, and consumer control 
(except medical matters). Part II, entitled “Medicine Tomorrow,” the 
author presents some informative facts comparing state medicine, health 
insurance, and co-operative medicine. Considerable space also given over 
discussions organization and administration medical co-operative. 

Several features, however, detract from the value the book. One the 
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author’s acrimonious attitude toward conservative factions the medical pro- 
fession. Other obvious weaknesses are the failure document quotations and 
references bibliography and the lack recent references throughout the 
volume. Although the book was published 1947, one gets the impression 
that was written three four years earlier. 

There are number mistakes the spelling technical words which 
not appear typographical errors. the reviewer, this always suggests 
the possible occurrence less easily recognized inaccuracies elsewhere the text. 

This book not recommended source accurate and unbiased 
information the subject medical care. number more objective and 


more up-to-date publications are available. 


The Relation Supervision and Other 
Factors Certain Phases Musical Achievement the Rural Schools 
Utah. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, 
Number 934). 

This study compares two groups school districts the state Utah, 
three with supervision and three without. Standard tests (Kwalwasser-Rugh) 
were used. Teachers all six districts were rated using Teacher Rating 
Scale No. and they were also rated supervisors. Information concerning 
the supervisors was obtained through personal interviews. 

Very few studies concerned with music education have been made 
determine the effectiveness the supervisor, and this experiment 
most welcome contribution sparse field. The concluding chapter shows 
that there significant difference between supervised and unsupervised 
schools favor the supervised. reliable mean difference was also found 
between scores boys and girls both unsupervised and supervised districts. 
The difference was favor the girls” (page 61). 

The author concludes that supervision motivating force which affects 
both music teachers and pupils. This book will genuine interest 


administrators and music supervisors. 


The Evaluation English Placement Test 
[Continued from page 


possible that students with superior ability indicated the 
O.S.P.E. might well able adequate work English 
401, and the O.S.P.E. scores should taken into account 
placing students the courses. Further research needed 
clarify this point. 

Two suggestions for revision and improvement the Eng- 
lish Placement Test are indicated the basis this study. 
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First, according the results presented, Part III the test 
may eliminated for prediction purposes. Second, although 
elimination Part may decrease the predictive value very 
slightly, seems warranted light the advantages 
gained administration and scoring. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 


Reading Many Pre-Primers 
[Continued from page 19| 


remaining 46. The chances for this interpretation are good, 
for children made scores 47, 48, 49. Only children 
had scores below 40. 

The writer knows that the test scores made one group 
children single teacher-devised test proves nothing. 
only straw the wind, but points toward beginning 
proficiency reading. One teacher said her report: “There 
was section the test which seemed more difficult than 
any other.” Another teacher said: “This achievement test 
which involved words met reading showed fine progress 
the part the children.” 

Another check these children’s proficiency the average 
scores made the group two standardized tests, one 
which was given January and May, and the second which 
was given May only. The average score these children 
the Gates Primary Reading Test January was 1.56, and 
second form the Gates test the average score late 
May was 2.47. Their average reading score the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test May was 2.6. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 


Clearinghouse for Child-Life Research 
[Continued from page 20] 


studies single area and the great need for both research 
workers and practitioners take account all relevant data 
drawing conclusions and deciding procedures. this 
connection, the word “relevant” should defined very broadly. 

hope that all our readers who research about child 
life who work with children will make full use the 
facilities the clearinghouse. Inquiries may directed 
Clara Councell, director, Clearinghouse, Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
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